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TYPES OF MACHU PICCHU POTTERY^ 



By HIRAM BINGHAM 

ALL the pottery found at Machu Picchu appears to have been 
hand-made, with the exception of two or three fragments 
of very recent pottery evidently belonging to the present 
Indian inhabitants. It seems likely, however, that what may be 
described as a primitive form of 
wheel was used in the manufac- 
ture of a large part of the ancient 
pottery. The method may have 
been such as is at present used 
in some of the outlying districts 
(fig. 41). 

We observed at the base of 
Mt Coropuna in 191 1 some In- 
dian potters working at an ele- 
vation of about 14,000 feet, who 
used rough clay plates on which 
to build up the pot they were 
making, and on which the pots 
were allowed to dry in the sun 
before being baked . The pottery 
was made by women, who re- 
volved the clay plate with the 
left hand while building up the 
pot with strips of wet clay with 
the right hand. The pottery 
was baked in a shallow depres- 
sion in the ground, covered and surrounded by llama dung, this 
being ignited by bundles of dried grass laid on top of the whole 
(pi. xviii). 

1 Read before the American Anthropological Association at Philadelphia. 
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Fig. 41. — Indian potters' huts near the 
foot of Coropuna. Photograph by H. L. 
Tucker. 
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Peruvian pottery found in the coastal desert region, the source 
of most of the specimens now in museums, has come down to us in 
fairly good condition on account of the sand and volcanic ash in 
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Fig. 42. — Type i. — Aryballus. 



which the cemeteries were placed. One reason for the great scarcity 
of mountain pottery appears to be that the burials were in caves 
and other rocky places which did not conduce to the life of the pot. 
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Machu Picchu was no exception to this rule. Nearly all of the 
pottery found was in a damaged condition, and much of it is 
beyond repair. Most of the forms of which we found sufficient 
pieces to enable us to restore the pots with reasonable certainty oc- 





FiG. 43. — Type 2. — Beaker-shaped oUa. 

curred under rocky ledges or in caves in the jungle (pi. xviii), where 
in the process of time the roof of the cave had fallen in, or the rough 
stones used in sealing the mouth of the cave or covering the graves 
had been responsible for destroying much of the pottery that had 
been placed there at the time of burial. Some of the fragments of 
individual pots were found in more than one cave, indicating perhaps 
that the wild beasts of the jungle in devouring the ceremonial 
offerings to the departed had smashed the dishes and carried off 
some of the pieces to neighboring caves, or else that the ceremonial 
burial offerings had been fragmentary. 

Owing to the fact that the collections at Machu Picchu were 
made under favorable auspices for recording the location of the 
finds, it has seemed worth while to restore as many of the types as 
possible. 

The object of this paper is twofold : first, to present these types 
in outline, so as to exhibit the varieties of form that have been 
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found in this well-preserved and relatively unexplored ruin, the most 
recent part of which is undoubtedly Inca, however ancient the 
megalithic structure may be; and second, to offer suggestions 
toward the adoption of certain definite descriptive terms which 
may be used in the future in describing pottery from the Cuzco or 
Inca region. 

So much of the Inca pottery bears a striking resemblance to the 
pottery of Greece, Mycenae, and Troy, that with the generous aid 

and assistance of Professor 
Baur of Yale University, I 
have felt justified in borrowing 
and adapting a number of 
terms from classical arche-. 
ology. It seems to me that it 
would be distinctly to our 
advantage in American arche- 
ology if we use, wherever pos- 
sible, terms already adopted 
and understood by students 
of classical archeology. In 
taking a step of this kind no 
one realizes better than I how many mistakes are liable to occur 
and how many chances there are for improvement. 

I have given a number to each of the main types, for example 
the arybdllus I have called Type i ; the beaker-shaped olla. Type 2 ; 
the pot cover. Type 3; and so on. I have given a letter to each of 
the styles of each type; thus the first style treated of the arybdllus 
is called Type ia, enabling frequent reference to be made to this 
type and style, while less frequent and more intelligible reference 
may be made by using the term with the style letter, as for 
example, Arybdllus, Style A. 

The different types and the styles of each, as presented in the 
Machu Picchu pottery, are as follows: — 




2C 

Fig. 44. — Type 2. — Beaker-shaped olla. 



Type I A. — Aryhdllus, Style A. Mouth flaring. Two pierced earlike nubbins 
attached to the rim; a single incised conventionalized animal 




NEWLY-MADE POTTERY iS TO BE SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND. THE ARROWS INDk- 
CATE A SHALLOW DEPRESSION WHERE THE WARE IS BAKED. PHOTOGRAPH BY H. L 
TUCKER 




CAVE AT MACHU PICCHU SHOWING BONES. PHOTOGRAPH BY G. F. EATON 




AN INDIAN FAMILY WHO LIVE AT THE FOOT OF COROPUNA IN HUTS 14,500 FEET 
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head nubbin, attached to the shoulder; two band-shaped handles 
attached vertically to the body below the ears. Base pointed. 
Very common. 

Aryballi are usually also decorated by means of paint and 
sometimes a slip. The principal part of the decoration nearly 
always occurs on the same side as the nubbin. They were in- 
tended to be carried on the back and shoulders by means of a 
rope passing through the handles and around the nubbin. When 
being carried the decorations would thus be plainly in view. 

IB. — Aryhdllus. Style B. Ear- nubs not pierced. Shoulder nubbin not 
incised. 

ic. — Aryhdllus. Style C. Mouth not flaring. Neck nearly cylindrical. 
Handles attached extremely low on the body. 

ID. — Aryhdllus. Style D. Ear nubbin incised. Mouth not flaring; 
handles attached relatively high on the body; base much elon- 
gated. Probably a late type. Only one example found. 






Fig. 45. — Type 3. — Pot-cover. 

2A. — Beaker-shaped olla. Style A. (Called olla in Spanish because 
undoubtedly a cooking pot.) All specimens found were very much 
fire-blackened. In this particular style the bowl is set off at a 
sharp angle where it joins the foot, which is more elongated than 
in the other styles. Height: 23 cm.; width: (greatest diameter of 
the bowl) 16 cm. 

2B. — Beaker-shaped olla. Style B. Bowl rounded in a continuous curve 
with the foot, which is of medium height. Example of this 
style badly broken. Impossible to give original measurements. 

2C. — Beaker-shaped olla. Style C. Bowl broad and flat, and foot short in 
proportion to the height. Height: 11 cm.; width: 15H cm. 

No paint. In nearly every case the decorations consist of a 
low relief attached to the shoulder opposite the handle. These 
have a wide variety of form. 

3 A. — Pot-cover. Style A. Probably intended for use with the beaker- 
shaped olla. Handle a band-shaped loop; base nearly flat. 
Height: 8 cm.; width: 133^ cm. 

3B- — Pot-cover. Style B. Handle band-shaped, but of one piece with the 
cover, instead of being attached to it. Base concave. Height: 
53^ cm.; width: 11 3^ cm. 
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3c. — Pot-cover. Style C. Loop-handle, circular in section; base convex. 
Height: 2 cm.; width: 10 cm. 

No paint or other decoration. 









4C 
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Fig. 46. — Types 4 and 5. — Two-handled dish. 

4A. — Two-handled dish. Style A. A deep dish in which the width is only 
slightly greater than the height, handles band-shaped, attached 
horizontally below the rim. Height: 14H cm.; width: i83^ cm. 
All show signs of paint or slip decoration. 
4B. — Two-handled dish. Style B. A shallow variety in which the height is 
less than half the width; handles band-shaped, attached horizon- 
tally bek)w the rim. Height: 8 cm.; width: 173^ cm. 
An uncommon form. 
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4c. — Two-handled dish. Style C. Band-shaped handles attached horizon- 
tally at the rim. Height: 6 cm.; width: 20 cm. 
A rare form. 

4D. — Two-handled dish. Style D. Band-shaped handles attached hori- 
zontally helow the rim; bottom slightly convex, instead of being 
flat as in the other styles of this type. Height: 3 cm.; width: 
123^ cm. 

Painted inside on a white slip that covers the entire dish. 

4E. — Two-handled dish. Style E. Handles in the form of fierce-looking 
animals, attached vertically, and connecting the rim and body, 
the animal heads rising above the level of the rim and tails 
turned to the right. Fragments of a number of these dishes 
were found, but it has been impossible to reconstruct a complete 
specimen. We have been able to assemble nearly one-half of 
one dish, which measures 12 cm. in height and approximately 23 
in width. 

A fairly common type, occurring only in the excavations, and 
not in any of the graves. A fine specimen resembling this type is 
in the American Museum of Natural History in New York, and 
is figured in color opposite page 294 of Professor Bandelier's 
Islands of Titicaca and Koati. 

5 A. — Two-handled howl. Style A. Handles band-shaped, curving slightly 
upwards above the mouth, and attached vertically, connecting 
rim and body. Height: 9 cm.; width: 17 cm. Rare. 

6a. — Pelike-shaped jug. Style A. Ribbon-like handles connecting rim 
and shoulders. Base flat. Height: 49 cm.; width 27 cm. 
Fairly common. 

6b. — Pelike-shaped jug. Style B. Short, rounded handles, connecting rim 
and shoulders; lip flaring. Height: 17 cm.; width: 16 cm. 

6c. — Pelike-shaped jug. Style C. Handles band-shaped; attached vertic- 
ally slightly below the upper rim; base flat. Height: 23 cm.; 
width: 18 cm. 

6d. — Pelike-shaped jug. Style D. Bowl markedly larger than mouth. 
Height: 19 cm.; width 21 cm. Very uncommon. 

7 A. — Diota-shaped olla. Style A. Handles band-shaped, connecting rim 
and shoulder; base pointed; very much fire-blackened. Height: 
27 cm.; width: 19 cm. Rare. 

8a. — Pithos. Style A. Handles broad, band-shaped and set vertically. 
Bottom probably flat. Height: 42 cm.; width: 34 cm. Rare. 

9 A. — Hydria-shaped olla. Style A. Two broad, short, band-shaped 
handles, attached horizontally just below shoulder; third handle 
attached vertically connecting rim and shoulder. Base pointed. 
Very much fire-blackened. Height: 15 cm.; width: 143^ cm. 
Rare. 





Fig. 47. — Type 6. — Pelike-shaped jug. 



lOA. — Lebes-shaped kettle. Style A. Handles small, band-shaped, attached 

horizontally to shoulder; lip conspicuously high. Height: 19 

cm.; width: 21 cm. Rare. 
lOB. — Lebes-shaped kettle. Style B. Handles band-shaped, attached to 

body; shoulders decorated with two snakes in relief in the so-called 

"Barbotine" technique. Height: 14 (?) cm.; width: 16 cm. 

Rare. 
1 1 A. — Ladle or Deep Plate. Style A. Duck*s head handle. Incised double 

nubbin attached to rim, opposite handle. Height : 3 J^ cm. ; width : 

13M cm. Very common. 
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Fig. 48. — Types 7, 8, 9, and 10. — Diota-shaped oUa, Pithos, Hydria-shaped oUa, and 

Lebes-shaped kettle. 
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I IB. — Ladle or Deep Plate. Style B. Crested bird's head handle in relief. 

Height: 4 cm.; width: 14 cm. 
lie. — Ladle or Deep Plate. Style C. Llama or alpaca head handle in 

relief. Height: 4 cm.; width: 14 cm. 
I ID. — Ladle or Deep Plate. Style D. Human head handle, partly in relief, 

and partly painted. Nubbins not incised. Height: 4 cm.; 

width: 15 cm. 
HE. — Ladle or Deep Plate. Style E. Loop-handle attached vertically to 

the rim; double unincised nubbin opposite handle. Height: 

2f}4 cm.; width: i6j^ cm. Fairly common. 
I IF. — Ladle or Deep Plate. Style F. Loop-handle attached horizontally 

to rim, and double incised nubbin opposite. Height: 4 cm.; 

width: I4J^ cm. A rare form. 
IIG. — Ladle or Deep Plate. Style G. Duck head handle. No nubbins. 

Height: 4 cm.; width: 13 cm. 
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Fig. 49. — Type 11. — Ladle. 
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IIH. — Ladle or Deep Plate. Style H. Toadstool-shaped handle, incised 

nubbins. Height: 3}^ cm.; width: 15 cm. 
1 2 A. — Deep Plate. Style A. Two handles attached horizontally to rim. 

Height: 5 cm.; width: 25 cm. Rare. 
I2B. — Deep Plate. Style B. Incised double nubbins instead of handles. 

Height: 3 cm.; width: 16 cm. Common. 
I2C. — Deep Plate. Style C. Plain, unincised double nubbins attached to 

rim instead of handles. Height: 4 cm.; width: 19 J^ cm. Rare. 
1 2D. — Deep Plate. Style D. Without handles or nubbins. Height: 3 cm.; 

width: 12 cm. Rare. 
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Fig. 50. — Type 12. — Deep plate. 



1 3 A. — Jug. Style A. Very large loop handle, attached vertically to shoul- 
der. Height: 11 3^ cm.; width: iij/^ cm. 

13B. — Jug. Style B. Mouth flaring, neck decorated with human face in 
relief. Pierced loop handle attached vertically immediately 
below rim. Height: 23 cm.; width: 18 cm. 

13c. — Jug. Style C. Mouth flaring, pierced loop handle connecting rim to 
body. Height: 10 cm.; width: 11 cm. 

1 3D. — Jug. Style D. Neck decorated with human face, partly in relief and 
partly painted ; loop handle, connecting rim and shoulder. Height : 
143^ cm.; width: 11 cm. 

13E. — Jug. Style E. No lip. Neck cylindrical; handle connecting neck 
and body. Height: 93^ cm.; width: 63^ cm. 

13F. — Jug. Style F. Neck, probably cylindrical; loop handle attached 
vertically to shoulder. Height: uncertain; width: 11 cm. Rare. 

1 30. — Jug. Style G. No lip. Neck nearly cylindrical; decorated with 
human face in relief; shoulder carrying hump on one side and 
human arms in relief on the other. Loop handle connecting 
shoulder and body. Height: 17 cm.; width: 133^2 cm. 
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13H. — Jug. Style H. No lip. Neck cylindrical; loop handle, attached 
horizontally to shoulder. Height: 15}^ cm.; width: iij/^ cm. 

14A. — Jar. Style A. Handle a pierced nubbin attached vertically to 
shoulder; lip a pierced disk attached to rim. Made as though 
intended to be used for oil or ointment. Height: 4^^ cm.; 
width: 53^ cm. 

15A. — Cup. Style A. Sides nearly straight. Height: (?); width: 9 cm. 
Rare. 

15B. — Cup. Style B. Concave sides. Height: g}4 cm.; width: 8 cm. 

i6a. — Three-legged Brazier with one handle. Style A. Handle band-shaped, 
attached vertically to top of brazier; mouth formed with a small 
lip, irregular in form and placed on one end. Three openings or 
vent-holes in top. Legs solid and cylindrical. Interior and 
exterior much fire-blackened. Height: 17}^ cm.; width: 15 cm.; 
depth: 18 cm. 








13G 





Fig. 51.— Type 13.— Jug. 
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This is the commonest form not represented in any burial 
caves, and occurring only in fragments in the excavations in the 
city. Hitherto the only known specimens of this type, so far as 
I have been able to discover, are a small model, about 4 cm. in 
diameter, in the Berlin Museum, and a slightly larger one, about 
8 cm. in diameter, in the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. Full-sized braziers, of which we found remains of 
twenty-five or thirty at Machu Picchu, do not appear to have been 
found anywhere hitherto. These braziers were probably used 
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16A 
Fig. 52. — Types 14, 15, 16, and 17. — Jar, cup, three-legged brazier, and spherical bottle. 



for re-heating or annealing small pieces of metal, presumably by 
means of a charcoal fire. Dr C. H. Mathewson, Assistant 
Professor of Metallurgy in the Sheffield Scientific School, tells 
me that: "There is no question but that small bronze implements 
could be re-heated very conveniently in a utensil of this shape." 
He adds: " If I were going to anneal an article of this kind I could 
easily make use of a utensil of this sort. I could take it to the 
laboratory now and use it for that purpose. It has an enclosed 
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chamber with provision for blowing if desired, the openings being 
properly located for this purpose." 
17A. — Spherical Bottle. Style A. Neck stirrup-shaped; conventionalized 
animal attached to one side of neck. Height: 23 cm.; width: 
13 cm. Only one found. 

Conclusion 

The common types of pottery at Machu Picchu are: — 
(i) The arybdllus, that most characteristic Inca form. It is found 
in great variety at Machu Picchu, varying from 13 to 90 
centimeters in height, the latter size being not at all un- 
common. 

(2) The beaker-shaped olla or cooking-pot, of which many specimens 

were found in the more recent graves, and which vary in 
size from 9 to 43 centimeters in height, and from 10 to 29 
centimeters in width. 

(3) Pot-covers, evidently intended for use with the beaker-shaped 

ollas, and varying in size from 2 to 4 centimeters in height, 
and from 10 to 18 centimeters in width, corresponding to 
the various sized openings of the beaker-shaped ollas. 

(4) Two-handled dishes, usually found in the same grave with the 

beaker-shaped ollas, and varying in height from 5 to 15 
centimeters, and in width from 7 to 24 centimeters. 

(5) Pelike-shaped jugs. Although very rare, almost unknown in 

other parts of South America, this form was common at 
Machu Picchu. The specimens vary in height from 2J to 
49 centimeters, and from 11 to 14 in width, and occur in the 
more recent graves. 

(6) Deep ladles, or plates with a handle on one side, and a double 

nubbin opposite, somewhat resembling the Greek patera 
in form, — the handle sometimes being a broad loop, but 
more often a conventionalized animal or bird head. They 
differ but little in size, the average being about 3^ centi- 
meters in height and 16 in width. 

(7) Jugs, with loop-handles, and varying in size from 7 to 23 centi- 

meters in height and from 6 to 18 centimeters in width. 
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These are all well-known Cuzco-style types, and occur most often 
in later graves containing the best skeletal material. 

In conclusion, one may say the evidence of the pottery found 
at Machu Picchu tends to point to two distinct periods, an early 
period, represented by forms rarely found in collections of Inca 
material, and a later period, the period when the more recent burials 
were made, represented by well-known types of the so-called Cuzco 
style or pure Inca. 

Finally, with regard to the use of terms: The word arybdllus 
has been for some time adopted without question as a descriptive 
term applying to the well-known Inca bottle-shaped vase with ears, 
low handles, and a pointed base. The new terms submitted here- 
with are: beaker-shaped olla; diota-shaped pot; pithos; pelike-shaped 
jug; hydria-shaped olla; and lebes-shaped kettle, 

Yale University 

New Haven, Connecticut 
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